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CUTE LITTLE TRAVELLER is Darrell Currie of the Hobbema Indian Reserve lo- 
cated near Edmonton. Darrell is with a troupe of 15 Native dancers now 
on an eight-month tour of France to show traditional dances of the Cree 


Indians. 
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Special Features Scheduled for May Issue 


As this issue of The Nativé 
Voice was going to press, the 
Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia convention was just 
getting into session. The con- 
vention is highlighted this year 
by the visit of -Colonel Ted 
Davis (Chief Silent Dawn) and 
other notable individuals. 

As a result, details of the con- 


ention and of Silent Dawn’s visit 
ill have to await our May issue 





scheduled for publication early 
next month. 


Chief Silent Dawn was invited 
to attend the convention as a guest 
of Chief Billy Assu, O.B.E., host of 
this year’s important convention of 
the Native Brotherhood, held at 
Cape Mudge. 


The 80-year-old Chief, referred 
to by many Indians in the United 
States as “Old Faithful” for the 
work he has done for his people, 
occupies leading positions in sev- 
eral organizations. : 





He is a grandson of a famous 
philosopher Indian Chief whose 
name means “The Man Who 
Smiles.” His name was spelled 
Gerharanico and he was with the 
Etchareottines who are considered 
by many historians to be the north- 
ern branch of the Apaches. 

Some historians show them to be 
first cousins, but it is interesting 
that one of the first authentic his- 
tories of this tribe was when they 
were discovered by an English ex- 


plorer by the name of Pond while . 


at war with a tribe of Crees on 


what is now Great Slave Lake, 
Canada. 

One of Col. Ted Davis’ closest 
associates is Mabel Stoner Clark, 
president of the Sans Souci Celeb- 
rity Club, one of the great clubs of 
America. This lady and her club 
have donated much money, food, 
and clothing to the Indians of the 
United States through Col. Davis. 


Please watch for the next issue 
of The Native Voice for special ac- 
counts of the Brotherhood conven- 
tion and special material on Chief 
Silent Dawn. 
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The Shadows of His People 


HE word of Gentle Cloud’s 
4. son was with Red Cloud 


when we came to the war 
camp. He forgot the small war we 
made and went to say his thanks 
to the Great One. 

There was no peace left in me. 
Without the word of my council, I 
rode with David and the young 
braves upon the soldiers who left 
the fort. They were dead before 
us. A scalp hung from David’s 
belt, hate was heavy across his 
face. 

The council was sad for us when 
we returned to the war camp. They 
said I had taken myself from them. 
I could not wear the feathers of 
my people. Red Cloud came to 
stand at my side and spoke out 
the wrong they were doing to me. 
War such as I had done was not 
his thought, he was sad for it. But 
I was his son. His daughter was 
Squaw of my tipi. Many shadows 
he stood before the council and 
said the good of me. ° 

When he had finished, Ma 
Afraid of His Horse came to be 
heard. His word was the same. I 
cry now for the good of these 
chiefs.. That all our people could 
hear them and wear shame for 
their own thoughts it would be 
good. - 

“Do not take your chief from 
yourself for what he has done,” 
Man Afraid of His Horse said. “We 
do not’put up our arms to stop the 
full of the wind when the Great 
One sets it to blow upon. us. Do 
not stop our brother who comes to 
be of the wind. Let us not throw 
sand upon the fire he becomes. Let 
uS warm ourselves.” 


WAS for the council to 
4“ say the right or the wrong 
of the small war I had made. 
The wisdom of Red Cloud and 
Man Afraid of his Horse could not 
change their hearts of peace. The 
old man of the council came to 
stand before me. 

He spoke against the war I had 
made. I placed the ways of our 
fathers with the dead. He touched 





In Camp, on the 
Boat, at Home and 
in your favorite 
Restaurant... 


the name 


McGAVIN’S 


... tells you that 
you are enjoying 
the best bread 
that expert 


bakers can 


bake. 








my eyes that I could see. But only 
was there a vision of death for me 
to look upon. I could not see peace. 

The word with me was what will 
the white man do to us if he turns 
aside to die a woman of his own 
for the truth she speaks. Our death 
would be slow. 

The braves came to stand be- 
hind me and the old men of the 
council wept. He knew the heart 
of hate that was coming to us. But 
you cannot say good when the 
blood of your people runs before 
you. Again we came to know the 
bad being done to the Shoshones. 
I close my eyes to this. How bad 
it was I will not think. Now my 
hate is gone. I do not wake it up. 

The old man sat down and put 
his hands to the ground. His word 
was over for us; he was no more 
of the council. The ways of the 
young braves would follow. He 
was old. Only was the say of him 
good that I was no more the chief 
of our village.. I could lead but 
the feathers of Brave Bear I could 
not wear. 

I gave my shoulder to this old 
man for what I had done. I did 
not think then that next I would 
see him dead. The white soldiers 
would cut away his body that they 
could laugh upon it. 


ITH the first stars of that 
night I went from the 
war camp with many of the 
braves. The shame Dull Knife and 
Dark: Horse had brought upon us 
when he had been with the White 
Eagle was heavy in us. It must be 
said to them. We would take a 
coup for it. 

Dull Knife and Dark Horse were 
in camp with a white trader. This 
white man had taken a woman of 
the Dakota for his squaw. For that 
we had not made war upon him for 
the many wrongs he did. 

The shadows were heavy upon 
the ground when we rode into the 


‘we were not happy. 


camp. We left our arrows behind 
us, our knives were with those who 
would not take a coup. Our cries 
were loud to bring the Sha-hi-yena 
from their sleep. You do not 
strike a man when his eyes are 
closed. Only is this a game of the 
children. 

I went to the tipi of Dull Knife 
and Dark Horse. They were fast 
to sit up as they saw me. They 
called out my name. 

My spit was on the ground for 
their word. 

“You are a traitor before your 
people,” I shouted at them. “You 
sit with the talk of peace at the 
feet of the white man. Your peo- 
ple die.” I brought my bow across 


Dull Knife’s face, then Dark 
Horse’s. . 
“Oh-ho-ma-huh,” Dull Knife said 
quietly. 


I had counted my coup. 

They were great chiefs and they 
would say it among their people 
that a coup had been counted. 

Dark Horse looked up at me. He 
wept for what I had said. “You 
count your coup,” he told me. He 
saw the gold in my forelocks. Then 
he spoke words that were bad to 
hear. It took me from the dead 
of my birth. “Good for what you 
have done, brother of my people, 
son of Crazy Horse.” 

Dull Knife understood. “Aa-sha, 
aa-sha,” he whispered. 

It was bad. 


4 bees coups taken did not 
gladden the braves. There 
was love in them for Dull 
Knife and Dark Horse. For the 
shame we had called out to them 
It was the 
white man we fought, not our own 
people. We came together with 
our tears, then went upon the 
white man with our hate. 

When Dull Knife and Dark 
Horse had left the camp of the 
white trader we made war. Our 
Dakota sister had left the camp 








Navahos Hold Secret Of 
Avoiding Heart Attacks 


Recently, Dr. Jarvey Gilbert of 
Burbank, California, who for a 


time practised among the Nava-. 


hos, reported that no proven case 
of coronary thrombosis (heart at- 
tack) was found among 10,267 ad- 
missions to the Navaho medical 
centre general hospital, at Ft. De- 
fiance, Arizona, during the years 
between 1949 and 1952. During the 
same period at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, in nearby Albuquerque, there 
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were 146 cases of coronary throm- 
bosis among 20,289 non-Indian ad- 
missions. 


Now we physicians want to know 
why -the Navahos don’t have heart 
attacks. Perhaps they have a body 
chemistry somewhat different 
from ours. Their immunity can 
hardly be due to a low-calorie diet 
ibecause many Indians have a de- 
cided tendency to get stout as they 
grow older. 


with a bad face. It was swollen 
from the beatings of the man 
whose blanket she went beneath, 
She gave us her heart to know ant 
she returned to her people. W 
did not take the scalp of the whi 
trader. We did not take the scalps 
of his white friends. They were 
bad. You do not.hold up a dead 
rat by its tail and show what you 
have killed. So it was, I say. 


RETURNED to the war 

camp to stand before Red 
Cloud and Man Afraid of His 
Horse. The council of my village 
was with them. 

I said the word of Dark Horse 
to me when I had counted my 
coup. The son of Crazy Horse he 
had named me. The dead had been 
taken from the dead. There would 
be no name for me. The son of 
Brave Bear was gone. I had been 
returned to the father of my blood. 

The Great One wept. His tears 
were upon the ground to wet our 
faces. The thunder he had brought 
to the air when I had been born 
was heard again. There would be 
no name for me. I was the last 
born of two. I would return to the 
village of my blood father and 
walk at the side of my brother, 
We would be as one, there would 
be no eyes to see me. 

“Ha-ya-huh,” they said as I left 
the war camp. “Ha-ya-huh.” 


(Continued Next Issue.) 
(All Rights Reserved) 
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Hy-Wave Brand—Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 


meets of Challenger Brand Canned Sea Foods 
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“FISHERMEN!” . . . In UNITY there is STRENGTH! 


FISH AND BUY CQ-OPERATIVELY 
READY TO SERVE YOU 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 
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“OTTAWA APPEALS BRITISH COLUMBIA NATIVES’ TAX CASE 


The Federal Government is a recent Richmond police magis- - Reserve fisherman, was won by Native Brotherhood President 
going to County Court in its trate’s court decision exempting legal layman Andy Paull of North Robert Clifton had stated that dis- 
income tax feud with B.C.’s Indians from filing income tax re- Vancouver on the grounds of “no missal of the charge would “lead 















Indians turns. taxation without representation.” = Seman of B.C. Indians not 

. Pe ght ' t ee 

Robert Edwards, solicitor here ++ he case will probably come The government maintained that . filing returns this year 

or the department of national UP in May,” Mr. Edwards said. whether or not persons were tax- He said that the decision had cre- 

evenue, said he has received in- The case for the Indian con- able they still had to file an in- ated “a very embarrassing position 4 
tructions to file an appeal against cerned, Francis Point, Musqueam come tax return. for Ottawa.” \ 
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No transmission gear trouble in 8 years of fishing! 


RPM GEAR LUBRICANT in the reverse gear of Consol- 
idated Fisheries; M. V. Lincoln, shown below, pre- 
vented gear trouble since the gears were installed 
8 years ago. Inspected at the end of that time, they 
showed very little wear in spite of tough service 
bucking tides and foul weather off the California 
coast. Gears were worked hard by the boat's Cater- 
pillar D17000 diesel, were subjected to shocks and 
heavy intermittent loads when propeller came out of 
water during heavy seas. Tony Gomez, Engineer, says, 
"I've used RPM Gear Lubricant in this boat and 
others for 15 years and never lost a gear. It holds 
down wear, protects against shock even under heavy 
loads and constantly changing speeds." 














How RPM Gear Lubricant reduces 
upkeep costs on marine — 










RPM Gear Lubricant in marine transmissions 
will prevent excessive bearing and gear 
wear. It comes in viscosity grades to meet 
all conditions. 














;' THE M.V. LINCOLN, 59 feet long and 16-foot beam, is A. a Pe Pe nay am Ni ead tty 
one of a fleet of Consolidated Fisheries' boats that gears and building up pressure. 
fish some 600 miles of coastal waters. RPM Gear Lub- B. Oiliness compound helps provide tough 
| ricant is used in all their gears. lubricating film—withstands shock and 






REMARKS: In transmissions, net-hoist gears and overloads and provense weer. 
C. High resistance to oxidation prevents 


other gear trains, RPM Gear Lubricant provides a thickening; assures lubrication in ex- 
tough lubricating film because of treme temperatures. 

its very high oiliness qualities 
and stability. Recommended for 
all types of conventional gears; 
and also for bronze worm gears. 
(For hypoids of all kinds, RPM 
Multi-Service Gear Lubricant is 
recommended. ) TRADEMARK REGISTERED 



















STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE checked this product 
performance. For expert help on lubrication or fuel 
problems, call your Standard Fuel and Lubricant En- 
gineer or Representative ; or write Standard 0il Com- 
pany of British Columbia. Limited, Marine Building, 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Jay Treaty Should Be 
Upheld by High Court 


A NUMBER of Supreme Court judges have reserved judg- 
ment on an application of the Indian people for a ruling 
on the validity today of the Third Article of Jay’s Treaty, 1794. 


It is an agreement between the U.S.,and Great Britain to allow the 
Indians to pass and repass the boundaries of the United States and 
Canada with their goods, peltries and other effects. 


It has been repeatedly claimed that the war of 1812 abrogated the 
treaty. It is, nevertheless, true that the two countries have observed the 
conditions as agreed for a century and a half, which is rather inconsistent 
with that claim. 


In 1936, some ladies resident on our Reserve voiced their dissatisfac- 
tion over the actions of Customs officials in Port Huron, Michigan, who 
compelled them to pay duty on hand-woven splint baskets which were 
being taken through the proper port of entry. A petition signed by over 
200 residents of Sarnia, Kettle Point, and Walpole Island Indian Reserves 
was forwarded to the Representative of Congress for Eastern Michigan, 
who, in turn, passed it on to the Treasury Department in Washington. 


Much correspondence passed between the Capitol and Sarnia Reserve 
and the matter was also referred to Ottawa, an obliging press reporter 
publicizing the letters. Several cases involving the objections of Indian 
border residents and the authorities were cited and the argument was 
always the same: “The Indians assisted in the war of 1812, thus abrogating 
the terms under which they had enjoyed the complete freedom of the 
North American continent.” 


Finally, after several months of apparently fruitless correspondence, 
the writer, searching in some histories of the United States, came across a 
reprint of the Treaty of Ghent, signed in a Belgian city of the same name 
on December 24, 1814, ratified on February 17, 1815, and proclaimed in 
Washington, D.C., on Feb. 18, 1815. 


ARTICLE IX of this treaty is printed thus: ’ 


“The United States of America engage to put an end, immediately 
after the ratification of the present treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes 
or nations of Indians whom they may be at war at the time of such rati- 
fication, and forthwith to restore to such tribes or nations respectively all 
the possessions, rights, and privileges which they may have enjoyed or 
been entitled to in 1811, previous to such hostilities: Provided always, that 
such tribes or nations shall agree to desist from all hostilities against the 
United States of America, their citizens and subjects, upon ratification 
of the present treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, and shall 
so désist accordingly. 


“And His Brittanic Majesty engages, on his part, to put anend.... 
etc., (same provisions as previous paragraph). Provided always, that 
such tribes or nations shall agree to desist from all hostilities against His 
Brittanic Majesty and his subjects upon the ratification of the present 
treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, and shall so desist ac- 
cordingly ... 

ARTICLE XI: “This treaty, when the same shall have been ratified 
on both sides, without alteration by either of the contracting parties, and 
the ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding on both parties.” 


The writer, quoting the above, forwarded an inquiry to the Customs 
director, Treasury Department in Washington, D.C., late in the summer 
of 1937, questioning if any tribes or nations of Indians have been at war 
with either the U.S.A. or Great Britain since 1815, and suggesting that, 
if so, the two countries, U.S.A. and Canada, are then justified in claiming 
that the terms of Article III of Jay’s Treaty are null and void. 

Up to this date, no answer has come from the Capitol. Assuming then, 
that Great Britain ‘also ratified the Treaty of Ghent, I cannot see how the 
Government of Canada can persist in claiming that -the Indians have to 
observe the boundary restrictions imposed on its other citizens. 

In fairness, however, I want to say that my whole family and I have 
yet to be treated other than fairly at any ports of entry, and I say to my 
people who may read this, as recognized first citizens of Canada and 
United States, it behooves us to observe the two countries’ laws against 
smuggling goods purchased on either side of their boundary line. 

I know of one particular instance in recent years when a member of 
our Band passed through the customs on the Canadian side with a truck- 
load of his effects, including an upright piano, upon his declaration that 
they were all of his own effects. This is, of course, consistent with terms 
of the treaty of 1794 which, I believe, shall be upheld in the final ruling 


of the highest court of the land. 
AYLMER NICHOLAS PLAIN, 2nd. 
Sarnia Indian Reserve. 











Slaughter of Caribou 
Is No Laughing Matter! 


By JASPER HILL, “BIG WHITE OWL” 


Eastern Associate Editor 
Ts: following is an editorial recently printed in The Globe 
and Mail on March 2nd, 1956: 


“One of the strange pretenses of our Parliament is that we still have 
frontiers, and that the rare members who come from beyond those 
imaginary horizans are somehow unique. They are supposed to be color- 
ful, peculiar, picturesque, and what they say is expected to be funny 
since it could not possibly be important. This familiar mantle seems to 
have fallen on Mr. Mervyn Arthur Hardie, MP for Mackenzie River, who 
in turn appears to have obligingly lived up to it in order to get a hearing. 

“At any rate, the House went into paroxysms on Monday while he 
told of the vanishing caribou in his riding. It was apparently comical 
enough when he reminded the Government that after a survey several 
years ago a Federal wildlife expert had predicted this destruction at the 
rate of 50,000 animals a year; it became positively hilarious when he 
added, amid ribald interjections, that the latest survey had disclosed only 
300,000 of these animals left, and a similar fate befalling other wildlife, 
as well as the spruce stands on the Slave River. 

“Well, our sense of humor may be a little dyspeptic, but we are still 
not sure just where to laugh. Caribou are not only a principal food of 
Eskimos and northern Indians, as Mr. Hardie says; but if left alone they 
thrive in areas where no domestic animals could survive. They and the 
other vanishing wildlife and spruce stands are all natural resources. 
They are indigenous, indispensable and irreplaceable. 

“If the Government knew years ago that the caribou were facing 
extinction, why were not steps taken at once to preserve the species? 
How long will Eskimos and northern Indians themselves survive, if we 
destroy their natural food and habitat? And why wait until the spruce 
has vanished to find out, as Mr. Hardie now suggests, whether reforesta- 
tion is possible? 

“These and other related matters were pertinent questions which any 
sovereign Parliament should have. been asking long ago in order to lay 
down something savoring of a conservation policy. If somebody had been 
determined enough they could probably have been asked on Monday— 
it was a good time for them since the members were debating a con- 
servation resolution. But it seems they were all too busy laughing at 
Mr. Hardie and his dying caribou. In that case they will have plenty of 
opportunity to make amends when the Northern Affairs Department esti- 
mates are reviewed. By that time some at least may have decided that 
behind Mr. Hardie’s jokes lay a deadly serious warning.” : 

To more clearly illustrate my point of view and the view- 
poinst of many North American Indians, I shall use the words 


of the late Chief Standing Bear, who said: 

“The North American Indian was a natural conservationist. He 
destroyed nothing, great or small. Destruction was not a part of Indian 
thought and action; if it had been, and had the man been the ‘ruthless 
savage’ he has been accredited with being, he would have long ago pre 
ceded the White Man in the labor of destroying the natural life of this 
continent. The Indian was frugal-in the midst of plenty . . . When the 
buffalo roamed the plains in multitudes he slaughtered only what he 
could eat and these he used to the hair and bones. 

“T know of no species of plant, bird, or animal that were exterminated 
until the coming of the White Man. \ 

For some years after the buffalo disappeared off the plains, there 
still remained great herds of antelope, but the hunter’s work was no 
sooner done in the destruction of the buffalo than his attention was at: 
tracted toward the deer . . . plentiful now only where protected. 

“The White Man considered natural animal life just as he did the 
natural man life upon this céntinent, as ‘pests.’ Plants which the Indian 
found beneficial were also ‘pest’. There is no word in Indian vocabulary 
with the English meaning of this word. 

“There is a great difference in the attitude taken by the Indian and 
the White Man toward nature, and this difference made of one a conser 
vationist and the other a non-conservationist of life. 

“The Indian, as well as other creatures that were given birth and 
grew, were sustained by a common mother—EARTH. He (the Indian) 
was therefore kin to all living things and he gave to all creatures equal 
rights with himself. Everything of the Earth was loved and reverenced. 

“The philosophy of the White Man was, ‘Things of the earth, earthy— 
to be belittled and despised.” . Bestowing upon himself the position an¢ 
title of a superior creature, others in the scheme were, in the natura 
order of things, of inferior position and title; and this attitude dominated 
his actions toward all things. 

“The worth and right to live were his, thus he ruthlessly destroyed 
Forests were mowed down, the buffalo almost exterminated, the beaver 
driven to extinction and his wonderfully constructed dams dynamited, 
allowing flood waters to wreak further havoc, and the very birds of the 
air silenced. 

“The great grassy plains’ that sweetened the air have been uprooted; 
the springs, streams and lakes that lived no longer ago than in my boy. 
hood days have dried, and a whole pedple harassed to degradation ané 
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death. . . . The White Man has come to be a symbol of extinction fo N | 
all things natural to this continent. M 
“Between him and the animal (buffalo, moose, antelope, deer, beaver, ag 
caribou) there is no rapport and they have learned to flee from hi 
approach—for they cannot live on the same ground ” ; GET 
THE NATIVE VOICE is in full accord and sympathy wi 
Mervyn A. Hardie, M.P. for the Mackenzie River Territory, Ph 


Perhaps those laughing M.P.’s will be shocked to learn that certain 
Army personnel, stationed in the far north to protect democracy, are 
machine-gunning our wildlife with reckless abandon, leavin hundreds 


of carcases to waste and rot away while the Eskimos and Indians aré 
on short rations! 


I Have Spoken! 





April, 1956 


The NATIVE VOICE 





n Skidegate 


AMILY LOSES 
OME IN FIRE 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ace Young was burnt to the 
round recently at an early hour 
f the morning. 
Ronny Krueg of Charlotte City, 
riving by at 2:30 a.m., noticed the 
ames, ran in and woke all mem- 
ers of the family. He then drove 
hrough the village honking his 
orn to spread the fire alarm. 
Although we have a new water 
lystem, the pressure ‘was very low 
at morning, so volunteer firemen 
ere unable to save the home. All 
e family’s possessions were lost 
the fire. However, the local Dis- 
ter Committee held an emerg- 
ncy meeting early the afternoon 
f the tragedy. 
The Oliver Women’s Auxiliary 
eaded the house to house canvass 
pr kitchen utensils. The Young 
dult group sponsored a Pantry 
‘ood Shower, and also held a cof- 
be sale, with proceeds turned 
er to the young family. The 
pencer Memorial W.A. are buy- 
bg a dinner and silverware set 
br their kitchen use. Mr. and Mrs. 
ave Vanatta presented them with 
chesterfield. 
Many other needed items were 
ven by the generous people of 
e community, including Char- 
tte City and Sandspit. The young 
mily are now settled in the home 
Buddy McKay. 
* ce 





nrewell Party 


A large crowd of local residents 
nd visitors from Skidegate and 
arlotte City gathered in the 
mmunity hall at Skidegate Mis- 
on for a surprise fareweli party 
r Mr. and Mrs. Ray Burge who 
ere leaving for Vancouver. 
We will miss the Burge family 
Ty much as both have been very 
tive workers in the Spencer Me- 
orial Church and other commun- 
work. The party was sponsored 
the S.M.W.A., who presented 
couple with a lovely Silver 
a Service. 
oyce Gladstone, secretary of the 
bung Adults, presented Mrs. 
rge with a lovely bouquet of 
Psh spring flowers on behalf of 
e group. 
Muriel Moody, president of the 
iver Women’s Auxiliary, pre- 
ted a beautiful wooden tray. 
The Sigma C’s presented their 
hder, Mr. Burge, with a hand- 
kde bowl with several Haida de- 
ns on it. Many of Mrs. Burge’s 
enas gave her a lot of fancy 
rk. And the C.G.LT. presented 
Ss. Burge with a tape recording 
the evening’s events. Refresh- 
nts were served. 
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SQUAMISH INDIAN LEADER 





SAAC JACOBS was one of 
the high-born sons of the 
Squamish Indians. He was a 
direct descendant of Paitsmauq 
who was like a king among his 
people. 

Isaac himself was possessed 
of many kingly qualities of 
heart and mind. In the ordin- 
ary run of things he should 
have been a chief but fate in- 
tervened and the honor went to. 
someone else. Isaac’s father 
said to him, “Never mind, son, 
you have more important work 
to do. Some day there will be 
a church in Capilano and you 
will be the leader of it.” 

Isaac had the greatest respect 
for his father and often told me 
of the good advice he had re- 
ceived from him as a young 
man. But time went by and he 
forgot all about what his father 
had said concerning the church 
that would be built in Capilano. 

Years later, in 1919, to be ex- 
act, when he was on Vanceuver 
Island, he went to a meeting of 
the Indian Shaker Church at 
Koksilah. Bishop Peter Joe 
wanted to extend the work, and 
his eyes. fell on Isaac. He said, 
“You will be the leader of a 
church at Capilano.” ~~” 

Isaac was dumbfounded. He 
protested, “I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I never preached 
in my life. How can I do it?” 

But the Bishop knew his man, 
and he repeated, “You will be 
the leader of our work in Capi- 





Tribute to Late Isaac Jacobs 


By MILDRED VALLEY THORNTON ° 


lano. In all humility, Isaac ac- 
cepted the charge and went 
home to ponder his next step. 
Then he remembered what his 
father had told him so long ago, 
and determined, by the grace of 
God that there should indeed 
be a church in Capilano. What 
better place could there be to 
build it than in his own back 
yard? , 

He was a good carpenter, he 
had built his own home, and he 
would build his own church. 
And so, little by little, his dream 
became a reality. As fast as he 
earned the money, he bought 
the lumber, and the building be- 
gan to take shape. He sawed 
every plank himself, every nail 
was driven by his own hands in 
consecrated acts of love and 
devotion. The altar, the seats, 
the pulpit, the ornaments, he 
made them all, and surely the 
blessing of God must have 
rested on his labors. 

It was not easy for him to 
break away from the pattern 
of life around him, but nothing 
could deflect him from his ob- 
jectives. He suffered opposition 
and indifference, but his eye 
was single and he never waver- 
ed in his purpose. I think I ne- 
ver knew anyone who lived his 
religion so completely as Isaac 
Jacobs. 

He was a great man in all the 
attributes of true greatness. He 
was respected and loved by 
everyone who knew him. He 


was always patient, loving, kind 
and forgiving, and fully merit- 
ed his ancestral name, Ta-chel- 
kha-nem, which means “one 
whose actions commend re- 
spect.” 

Isaac’s great desire was to 
serve his own people. I shall 
never forget him at a wedding 
feast some years ago deliver- 
ing ar oration to the bride and 
groom. 

With deep earnestness he 
said, “Young people, look at 
me. I am old. I don’t swear. I 
don’t smoke. I don’t. drink. 
Young people, drink is bad. I 
am glad to see with my own 
eyes that you keep the Indian 
way. Young woman, look after 
your mother and your mother- 
in-law. Young man, look after 
your own people. Walk in the 
good way.” 

Many years ago, Isaac asked 
me to paint a “Jesus picture” to 
hang back of the altar in his 
little church. This I was most 
happy to do, and as he lay there 
in his casket he was facing it, 
just as he had faced the Master 
all his life. 

As he was tenderly carried 
from the church, I noted that 
a flag had been raised high . 
above his house. It did not 
droop sadly at half mast, but 
fluttered magnificently from the 
very top of the pole, a symbol 
of freedom and victory in mem- 
ory of a good man. 








DELAWARE MASK 





Sacred Relic Returned 


OHSWEKEN. — The medicine 
mask of the Delawares, taken from 
their longhouse in 1860, has been 
returned to its people. 


It took Elliott Moses, one of 90 
remaining Ohsweken Dclawares, 
20 years to track down the once- 
sacred relic. He found the terrify- 
ing mask ignobly thrust into a 
bundle of old clothes in a wom- 
en’s auxiliary storehouse at Lon- 
don. 


According to Mr. Moses, the 
mask is nearly 200 years old. Made 
of a single piece of white pine, it 
is intricately carved and decorated 
with strands of horse-hair. It is a 
deep mahogany shade—almost the 
color of Indians themselves. No 
gaudy, white man’s paint was avail- 
able when*it was made. 


Mr. Moses had heard of the mask 
by word-of-mouth Delaware _his- 
tory. 

It was last seen in 1851 when the 
Delawares turned to the Anglican 
faith. Then it used to hang on the 
longhouse wall. 


Mr. Moses said the mask was 
taken from the wall by Rev. Adam 
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Elliot and G. H. M. Johnson as a 
souvenir. Mr. Johnson was the 
father of the well-known Indian 
poetess, Pauline Johnson. 


The fearsome mask passed 
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FRANCIS 


through the hands of several mis- 
sionaries until 1931, when it was 
given to the Women’s Association 
of the Diocese of Huron. 


Elliott Moses has put the mask 
with other Delaware relics he has 
collected. He is saving the his- 
torical treasures in the hope that 
someday the complete history of 
the Delawares in Canada will be 
written.—Toronto Telegram. 
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Teeumseh and War of I3I2 


Meanwhile the Kentuckians un- 
der Majors Graves and Madison 
had rallied inside the fence and 
were maintaining a destructive 
fire, although their ammunition 
was nearly exhausted. Their 
officers passed among them making 
sure that arms and ammunition 
were fairly distributed and during 
a lull, bread from the commissary 
department was served, the men 
eating this food while they held 
their positions. Proctor threatened 
to massacre the prisoners already 
captured unless the Kentuckians 
would lay down their arms, and 
Winchester sent Colonel Overton 
to Major Graves with a pencilled 
note directing him to surrender 
the troops under his command as 
prisoners of war. Many freshly 
taken scalps were exhibited to in- 
fluence Winchester in making this 
decision. Graves  remonstrated, 
declaring that he would sooner die 
fighting than be massacred by the 
Indians. Proctor, however, prom- 
ised protection, and it was with 
this understanding that the Ken- 
tuckians, three hundred and eighty- 
four in number, surrendered. 


These Kentuckians — the much 
dreaded “Long Knives,” the men 
whom Harrison depended upon to 
bear the brunt of the fighting 
against the Indians, — were a 
squalid and unkempt array. Un- 
shaven, with long, matted hair, 
dirty and poorly fed, they still wore 
the nondescript remnants of their 
summer garments, which could not 
be called uniforms. Having no 
overcoats, their soiled blankets 
were wrapped around their waists 
as an additional protection against 
the bitter cold. Truly they were a 
weird body of men to represent 
the military of the American na- 
tion. 


The losses of the Americans, in 
addition to those taken prisoner, 
amounted to three hundred killed 
and five hundred and seventy-two 
wounded. The British loss was 
twenty-four killed and one hundred 
and fifty-eight wounded. 

The outcome of the engagement 
influenced many Indians to join 
with Tecumseh’s forces. With the 
exception of Wayne’s expedition 
ending in the victory at the Mau- 
mee Rapids (Fallen Timbers), and 
the questionable success on the 
Tippecanoe, campaigns against the 
Indians heretofore had resulted in 
failure. Harmar and St. Clair had 
lost nearly twelve hundred lives; 
Hull had surrendered twenty-two 
hundred, and now Winchester had 
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sacrificed nearly a thousand more. . 
Proctor planned to move his pris- 
oners to Malden, taking with him 
all of the wounded who were able 
to march the eighteen miles in the 
cold. The British wounded were 
among the first sent, promise be- 
ing made that sleighs would be 
sent back for the Americans on the 
following morning. The residents 
of Frenchtown opened their homes 
to those of the wounded who were 
unable to be moved, but the ma- 
jority of these were billeted in the 
fur warehouses of Gabriel God- 
froy and Jean B. Jerome. The 
wounded left at Frenchtown were 


“placed in charge of two surgeons 


(Drs. Todd and Bowers of the Ken- 
tucky Volunteers), Major Reynolds 
and three interpreters. 

The return march to Malden was 
undertaken at once and a miser- 
able journey it was, through cold 
and snow. Many whose wounds had 
rendered them too feeble to keep 
up with the others, were at once 
tomahawked and scalped by the 
Indians. Upon arrival at Stoney 
Creek, a halt was called and Proc- 
tor foolishly ordered a barrel of 
rum to be opened in celebration of 
the victory. 

Some two hundred Indians were 
soon in the midst of a drunken 
orgy. When the liquor was ex- 
hausted these made their way back 
to Frenchtown, where they prompt- 
ly tomahawked and scalped all of 
the wounded they could discover. 
The Godfroy fur warehouse was 
set on fire, and the inmates had the 
alternative of périshing in the 
flames or being massacred by the 
Natives. 

Proctor, to a considerable ex- 
tent, was responsible for these bar- 
barities as he had resumed the 
practice of paying a bounty for 
scalps. Later, on July 20, 1813, in 
an effort to prevent the wholesale 
slaughter of prisoners, he offered 
a reward of five dollars for each 
man taken alive, but much damage 
had already been done. Some. of 
the prisoners who were not im- 
mediately massacred were led 
threugh the streets of Detroit and 
offered for ransom at auction, 
prices ranging from ten to eighty 
dollars each. The miserable wret- 
ches were literally peddled from 
door to door. Sympathetic resi- 
dents of Detroit hastened to Mal- 
den with all of their available 
funds. Thirty prisoners were 
marched out and four of their num- 
ber promptly murdered to stimu- 
late bidding. Detroiters in their 
humane _ efforts impoverished 
themselves and when their money 
was exhausted offered blankets 
and other merchandise that might 
be acceptable to secure the release 
of the Kentucky soldiers. 

It is interesting to note the dis- 
cepancies between the official re- 
port of the battle as made by Gen- 
eral Proctor and the report filed 
by General Winchester. Fortunate- 
ly both are available. Proctor’s re- 
port reads: 

“Sandwich, Jan. 25, 1813. 

“From General Proctor to Major 
General Schaeffe. 
My Dear General: 

In my dispatch I acquainted you 
that the enemy was in Michigan 
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territory, marching upon Detroit. I 
therefore deemed it requisite that 
he should be attacked without de- 
lay, and with all and every de- 
scription of force within my reach. 
Early in the morning of the 19th, 
I was informed of his being in pos- 
session of Frenchtown, on the 
River Basin, thirty-six miles from 
Detroit, after experiencing every 


_resistance that Major Reynolds of 


the Essex Militia had in his power 
to make with a three pounder, well 
served and directed by Bombardier 
Kitson of the Royal Artillery and 
the militiamen whom he had train- 
ed to the use of it. The retreat of 
the gun was covered by a brave 
band of Indians, who made the en- 
emy pay dearly for what.he ob- 
tained. The Indians fell back 
eighteen miles to Brownstown, the 
settlement of the brave Wyan- 
dottes, where I directed my force 
to assemble. On the 21st instant I 
advanced twelve miles to Swan 
Creek, whence we marched to the 
enemy and attacked him at break 
of day on the 22nd instant, and 
after experiencing for numbers a 
considerable loss, about half of the 
enemy’s force, posted in houses 
and enclosures, and which in dread 
of falling into the hands of the 
Indians, they most obstinately de- 
fended, at last surrendered at dis- 
cretion; the other part of their 
force, in attempting to return 
whence they came, were, I believe, 
all, or perhaps excepting a very 
few, killed by the Indians. 
“Brigadier General Winchester 
was taken in the pursuit by the 
Wyandotte chief Roundhead. He 










was cut off from those who were 
posted, and to whom he after 
ward surrendered. I had much di 
ficulty in bringing the Indians 

consent to the*sparing of thei 
lives. You will perceive that I lost 
no time, indeed there. was none t 
spare, as they would have bee 
joined by Mr. Harrison in a fey 
days, and the people from Detroit 
had already begun to show then 
selves. The troops, the marine an¢ 
the Militia, displayed great bra 
ery; all behaved well; where s% 
much zeal and spirit were display 
eed by all, it would be unjust 
attempt to particularize. I shal 
only venture to mention some ¢ 
the wounded. Lieutenant Colond 
St. George, who received fou 
wounds in a gallant attempt to o 
cupy a pbuilding favorably situate 
for the enemy’s annoyance; Ensig 
Kerr, of the Royal Newfoundlan 
Regiment, who I fear is very dar 
gerously wounded. The zeal an 
courage of the Indian Departmen 
was never more conspicuous tha 
on this occasion. The Indian wa 
riors displayed their usual co 
age. I am much indebted to th 
different departments, the troop 
having been well and timely sup 
plied with every requisite the di 
trict can afford. We feel the insu 
ficiency of medical attendance. 
the Indians -had not appeared quit 
so soon in the enemy’s rear, whic 
deterred them from quitting thei 
fastnesses, scarcely a man coul 
have escaped death. I send m 
A.D.C., Lieutenant McLean wit 
this dispatch; he will be able to 2 


swer any question respecting 
affair at Frenchtown that you m 
be desirous of asking regarding ou 
situation here generally. 


(To be Continued) 
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any Fine Native Words 
ould Enrich English 


The Edifor, 
The Native Voice. 

Asa regular reader of “The Na- 
ive Voice,” I would like to ex- 
bress my views on the question of 
ative words in the English lan- 
puage. . 

English is a living spoken lan- 
buage; it is not made by diction- 
ries; it is made by usage. It is 
made by each one of us when we 
peak and write. The only claims 
word needs to be included in a 
ictionary is general usage and 
eceptance. When a word is not 
sed, it is dropped from diction- 


itkatla Just 
isses Big Win 


The Prince Rupert senior All- 
ars, hard-pressed by a hustling 
itkatla basketball squad, eked 
t a 57-53 win in a fast-moving 
hibition game March 24 at the 
ivic Centre. 

The score was tied eight times 
the final quarter as the close- 
hecking visitors stayed in conten- 
on throughout.- 

Hard-working Ted Leask scored 
hat proved the winning basket 
ith two minutes to go in the 
hme, snapping a 53-53 tie while 
Nl-Stars centre John Newton add- 
i the final two points as the buz- 
r rang to end the game. 

Fast shooting and free throws 
Ppt the Kitkatla squad on the 
pels of the All-Stars, who were 
lied for 19 personal fouls. Kit- 
tla was whistled for 11 person- 





Newton with 23 points, paced 
e All-Stars while Leask contrib- 
d 16 points. 
Elmer Ridley led Chester Bol- 
’s Kitkatla quintet with 19 
ints while Fred Gamble with 12 
AS runner-up. 
All-Stars led 11-10 at the quar- 
but trailed by one point as 
tkatla chalked up 15 points in 
second frame to the city 
uad’s 12. The All-Stars out- 
pred the visitors 16 to 12 in the 
rd stanza. 
All-Stars scored 50 of their 
ints on field goals and- made 
yen of 17 throws pay off while 
Kitkatla five sank 11 of 23 tries 
the foul line. 
All-Stars—Morrison 2, Shenton 
Stewart 4, Leask 16, Newton 23, 
lin, Morrison, Young 4. Total 


‘itkatla, — Ridley 19, Brown 16, 
mble 12, Robinson 9, Vickers 6, 
1s 8, Tolme. Total 53. 


aries and can only be found in 
glossaries of obsolete words. 

Down through the centuries our 
language has continually been en- 
riched by words borrowed from 
other languages six hundred years 
ago. Geoffrey Chance introduced 
into the English language many 
French and Italian words. During 
the last hundred years words of 
Spanish origin have found their 
way into our language by Mexico 
and Southwestern States. 

It is entirely in the English- 
speaking tradition that our lan- 
guage should include words of 
North American Native origin. 
Many such words have become 
part of our language. 

The name of our great country 
is probably of Algonkin origin. 
Chinook, that laconic intertribal 
language of the Northwest, has en- 
riched our spoken language with 
words such as “Skookum,” “tilli- 
cum” and “tyee.” All these are 
good words and we could be proud 
to pass them on to other parts of 
the English-speaking world. 

Our language will not be enrich- 
ed by adding words which have a 
derogatory meaning. Whether im- 
plied or not. Let us, therefore, 
avoid any word which implies con- 
tempt for. any racial groups in- 
cluding the Natives of Canada. 

To my mind, one of the most of- 
feysive is “Siwash.” 
never been generally accepted; at 
best it is slang. It must, however, 
be discarded because the slang of 


‘today can become the King’s Eng- 


lish of tomorrow. 

Chief Big White Owl concedes 
the words “squaw,” “buck” and 
“papoose,” are reprehensive and de- 
rogatory. It has been pointed out 
by another reader of “The Native 
Voice” that the three words are 
included in the Oxford Dictionary. 
This proves nothing except that 
they are used and have been gen- 
erally accepted. 

If they are derogatory, let us 
stop using them and thereby throw 
them out of our language. 

The word “squaw” originally 
meant a Native woman, and that 
is probably the meaning given in 
the Oxford dictionary (I haven't 
got one); but the implied meaning, 
thanks largely to writers of west- 
ern stories in cheap magazines, is 
a lazy old hag who would give any- 
thing for a bottle of “booze.” 

The word “buck,” according to 
the Oxford dictionary, probably 
means a Native young man, but 
the acquired meaning is a wild 
savage ready to rob or murder any- 
one. 

“Papoose” may, according to the 
Oxford dictionary, mean a Native 
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baby, but to the implications are 
a dirty baby in a bag of: moss lash- 
to a board. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that these words are derogatory 
terms and should never be used, 
and the sooner they are lost from 
the English language the better. 

I have heard T’simpsian spoken 
in Hazelton and Tahltan in Cari- 
Both these dissimilar 


languages havé many good words, 
with fine meanings. English would 
be richer if we used some words 
borrowed from the people who 
have lived in Canada for many 
centuries. There could be no bet- 
er place ta start than in “The Na- 


tive Voice.” 

*SAKON 
*Sakon is a Tahltan word mean- 
ing whiteman. 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF LONGHOUSE 


By ene a BEGAY 
PREA 

1. We, the ren oe 7 this non- 
profit oragnization, under guid- 
ance of the Great Spirit of God, 
hope to cultivate a better under- 
standing between the Caucasion 
and Red Race to the Mutual bene- 
fit of both. 

2. Smile awhile— 

And while you smile another 
smile, and soon there’s miles and 
miles of smiles, and life’s worth 
while, because you smile. 

Where there’s a will there’s a 
way—so then let us be up and do- 
ing. We believe we have the goods 
—so we are letting the public 
know about it. 

We are proud of each one of you 
as fellow-members. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Our warmest breath of prayer to 
the Great Spirit is that we may be 
blessed with health, peace and con- 
tentment—a heart to resolve, a 
head to contrive and a hand to ex- 
ecute. A theme written by Chief 
Babe Begay called the Longhouse 
Pledge now follows: 

THE LONGHOUSE PLEDGE 

3. I will open my eyes to Vision 
that I may unlock the message of 
the Longhouse. Let me sense in 
her length and breadth my full 
measure. With vision may I be 
always loyal. 

I will open my mind to humility, 
that I may reciprocate kindness 
for adverseness. Let me be always 
aware that my days are short. My 
work is long, my talent endures 
not forever. In humility may I be 


always loyal. 

I will open my heart to patience 
that those for whom I plan may 
not be denied their true answer 
through any haste of mine, or 
shallow expediency. As my art 
grows in the building of the true 
Longhouse, so may my heart grow 
in loyalty to her household. Pa- 
tiently may I be always loyal. 

Even if the whole world ravage 
and destroy, may I be always loyal. 
Let no creed, color or nation drag 
me down by making me hate him. 
Bridging the world of difference, 
working and enlarging the Long- 
house of peace and goodwill, while 
within me the breath of the Great 
Spirit is, may I be always loyal. 

Written by Chief Babe Begay— 
adopted as the Longhouse Pledge, 
February 26, 1955, and at our first 
meeting. 

This was my speech at my ac- 
ceptance of office as the President 
of the Longhouse. I called it— 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
LONGHOUSE 

4. Let us. get serious for just a 
few moments, my dear beloved 
friends and fellow members of the 
Longhouse! I think any organiza- 
tion should have a father — also, 
among us, there should be some 
“hot shots’—how about it? No, 
not busybodies. Oh yes, from time 
to time we would welcome some 
long-haired, straight-laced sagaci- 
ous advice for admonition, edifica- 
tion and inspiration. 

Our public relations will warrant 
requirements for some of you to 
act as advocators and intercessors 
























as our goodwill mission ilies 


I think it will be a wise idea to 
start our own statistics concern- 
ing our organizational functions 
for our future records of “The 
Longhouse.” Pertaining to this 
there will be historical events and 
valuable lessons to be _ gained 
through experience. What shall 
our aim be? What reward and val- 
uable achievement shall we look 
forward to? What hobby ideas do 
you have to offer for our mutual 
interest? These, no doubt, will be 
along the lines of craftsmanship, 
artistry—maybe just pipe dreams— 
however tell us about it. “The 
Longhouse” is the place. 

We shall, I hope, have monthly 
reports—not only concerning de- 
velopments, internal of the Long- 
house, but there will be National 
developments; we should be kept 
informed, if it pertains to Ameri- 
can Indians. 


If you wish to gain full measure 
of joy, beauty of life and robust 
action, get a good start with our 
new organization, the Longhouse. 
The path ahead is no longer just a 
moccasin trail, any more than it is 
carpeted ali along the way. 

We know, to begin with, itewill 
be a proving ground. Focus your 
attention on all signs ahead. Set- 





~~ s 


tle for no less than to have y 
determination to have your Lo 
house set:up for precision op 
ation and with proud distinc 
Well, then, our ultimate g 
should be that some day our Lo 
house shall enjoy a level poise 
luxurious comfort and peace 
mind for us all. 

So then, this calls for your 
most yigilance to safeguard 
paths leading and coming into t 
Longhouse. Monstrous things 
appear along these trails whi 
will only be docile under fem 
ine hands—by the same _ tok 
only under “masculine hands” 
mean by this, rightly dividing t 
share of work) in good team-wo 
manship. 

In locomotion, if and when ¢ 
Longhouse takes on anything 
a spirited motion, beware that 
keep your balloon of curiosity 
normal size and be sensible ti 
your contribution towards its 
bearing, appearance and perfor 
ance be equal toemergencies, co 
age and capabilities. Now then, 
loyal to the Longhouse. Don’t 
the old back road—it’s rough, 
hills are steep, loosely gravel 
and too many detours. Stay on 
main road, he concluded. 


(Continued Next Issue) 
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